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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


MONDAY, 22ND FEBRUARY, AT 6 p.m. The first of three CANTOR LECTURES on 
‘Safety in Transport’, entitled ‘Safety on the Road’, by W. H. Glanville, C.B., 
C.B.E., D.Sc., M.I.C.E., Director of Road Research, D.S.I.R. 


WEDNESDAY, 24TH FEBRUARY, AT 2.30 p.m. ‘The Society’s Early Days: New 
Light from its Correspondence’, by K. W. Luckhurst, M.A., Secretary of the 
Society. Sir Harry Lindsay, K.C.I.E., C.B.E., Chairman of the History 
Committee of the Society, will preside. The lecture will be illustrated with 
lantern slides. 


MONDAY, IST MARCH, AT 6 p.m. The second of three CANTOR LECTURES on 
‘Safety in Transport’, entitled ‘Safety in the Air’, by Air Commodore Sir Vernon 
Brown, C.B., O.B.E., R.A.F. (Retd.), late Chief Inspector of Accidents, Ministry 
of Civil Aviation. The lecture will be illustrated with lantern slides. 


WEDNESDAY, 3RD MARCH, AT 2.30 p.m. ‘The Challenge of Rural Land Losses’, 
by G. P. Wibberley, M.Sc., Ph.D., Hon.A.T.P.I., Head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Wye College (University of London). Professor 
L. Dudley Stamp, C.B.E., D.Lit., D.Sc., Director, Land Utilisation Survey of 
Britain, will preside. 


THURSDAY, 4TH MARCH, AT 3 p.m. (Special meeting.) ‘Weather Modification 
and its Value to Agriculture and Water Supply’, by 1. P. Krick, M.S., Ph.D., 
President, American Institute of Aerological Research. Captain L. G. Garbett, 
C.B.E., R.N. (Retd.), a member of Council of the Society, will preside. Tea 
will be served in the library after the lecture, and a film will be shown at 5 p.m. 


MONDAY, 8TH MARCH, AT 6 p.m. The last of three CANTOR LECTURES on ‘ Safety 
in Transport’, entitled ‘Safety on the Railways’, by Lieut.-Colonel G. R. S. 
Wilson, C.B.E., R.E. (Retd.), Chief Inspecting Officer of Railways, Ministry of 
Transport and Civil Aviation. 
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WEDNESDAY, IOTH MARCH, AT 2.30 p.m. THOMAS GRAY MEMORIAI 
‘Safety in Ships’, by Captain J. P. Thomson, O.B.E., a Warden, and 
the Technical Committee, Honourable Company of Master Marit 
L. G. Garbett, C.B.E., R.N. (Retd.), Chairman of the Thomas Gray 
Trust Committee, will preside. 


THURSDAY, I1TH MARCH, AT 5.15 p.m. COMMONWEA 
Resources of the British Commonwealth: Some Recent Devel 
Willett, M.Sc., F.G.S., Geological Liaison Officer, British 
Scientific Office, London. Professor W. J. Pugh, O.B.E., D.Sc., 

of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, will preside. (Tea will b 
4-30 p.m.) 


THURSDAY, 11TH MARCH, AT 7.30 p.m. FILM EVENING. (Details will be 
in the next issue of the Journal.) 


BICENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 


The allocation of seats for the various Bicentenary functions (ot 
the Reception) was proceeded with immediately after the closing date f 
tions. Balloting was necessary in the case of every function except th 
at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and tickets have now been despatched in a 
with its results. As there are waiting lists, Fellows who find themss« 
to make use of any of the tickets sent to them are requested to 
immediately to the Secretary so that they may be re-allotted. 

In view of the much greater accommodation at St. Martin-in-t! 
tickets are still available for the Thanksgiving Service, which is to be 
at 11.30 a.m. on Monday, 22nd March. As previously announced, tl 
will be preached by the Lord Bishop of Peterborough and the Servi 
drawn up by the Rev. Cyril Cresswell, C.V.O., Chaplain to the Royal Vict 
Order and a Fellow of the Society. The music will be under the dir 
Dr. Greenhouse Allt, Principal of Trinity College of Music and also a |] 
of the Society, assisted by an orchestra and choir of members of staff and st 
of that college. Fellows wishing to attend should apply as soon as possil 
the Secretary. 


BICENTENARY COMPETITION 


As a result of recent Press publicity numerous enquiries were 
regarding the Bicentenary competition just before the closing date 
announced for the receipt of registration forms. It has therefore been di 


to postpone this date until rst March, but the final date for the receipt of 
entries remains unchanged at 3oth June. 
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MEETING OF COUNCIL 


\ meeting of Council was held on Monday, 8th February, 1954. Present: 


E. Munro Runtz (in the Chair); Sir Alfred Bossom; Sir Frank Brown; 
Edward Crowe; Mr. P. A. Le Neve Foster; Sir Ernest Goodale; Mr. A. C. 


Hartley; Dame Caroline Haslett; Dr. R. W. Holland; Lord Horder; Sir Harry 


I 
\ 


ndsay; Sir Francis Meynell; Mr. O. P. Milne; Mr. E. M. Rich; Professor 


E. Richardson; Mr. A. R. N. Roberts; Sir Andrew Rowell; Sir Selwyn 
yyn-Clarke; Sir John Simonsen; Professor Dudley Stamp; Sir Stephen 
ents; Mr. William Will, and Mr. J. G. Wilson; with Mr. K. W. Luckhurst 


ecretary) and Mr. R. V. C. Cleveland-Stevens (Assistant Secretary). 


CTIONS 


Che following candidates were duly elected Fellows of the Society: 


Ambler, Maurice Charles, Bromley, Kent. 

Amoo-Lamptey, Isaac, London. 

Beecher, Ernest Reginald, Croydon, Surrey. 

Binney, Harry Augustus Roy, C.B., B.Sc., London. 

Bodenham, Raymond Frank, Birmingham. 

Borovansky, Edward, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

Broadbent, Philip Brown, M.A., Thame, Oxon. 

Brook, Raymond Peter, Brighouse, Yorks. 

Brown, Kenneth, Hadley Wood, Herts. 

Ching, The Rev. Donald Stanley, Belize, British Honduras. 

Clopet, Miss Liliane Marie Catherine, M.B., B.Ch., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
St. Mellons, Mon. 

Cofman-Nicoresti, David, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

Crawford, General Sir Kenneth Noel, K.C.B., M.C., Midhurst, Sussex. 

Davis, Horace Douglas, A.T.D., Portslade, Sussex. 

Dawes, Michael Frederick Aylwin, B.Sc., Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Dymock, Colin, D.A., F.S.A. (Scot.), Rosyth, Fife. 

Eveleigh, Laurence Arthur Goff, Yateley, Hants. 

Folkestone, The Right Honble. Viscount, Salisbury, Wilts. 

Folkestone, The Right Honble. Viscountess, Salisbury, Wilts. 

Gadd, Harry Frederick, Khartoum, Sudan. 

Garbett, Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.1I.E., C.S.1., C.M.G., Whiteriver, Transvaal, 
South Africa. 

Gardner, John W., A.M., Ph.D., New York City, U.S.A. 

Gittins, William James, London. 

Hall, Alan Wilburn, A.T.D., Malvern Wells, Worcs. 

Harrison, James, A.T.I., Wembley, Middx. 

Hogben, G. Lawrence, M.A., Ph.D., 5... London. 

Hornby, Frank Robert, M.A., Nottingham. 

Howard, Albert Edward Charles John, Southall, Middx. 

Ives, Ronald Lorenz, M.A., M.S., Ph.D., Williamsville, New York, U.S.A. 

Jellicoe, Geoffrey Alan, F.R.I.B.A., London. 

Kadleigh, Sergei, A.R.I.B.A., London. 

Khan, Paul Alexander, Tadworth, Surrey. 

Lack, Dennis Charles, Hull, Yorks. 
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Lamborn, Captain Morton James, B.Sc., North Balwyn, Victoria, A 

Mathers, Fred Desbrisay, B.A., Vancouver, British Columbia, Canad: 

Miles, Miss Marjorie Florence, A.L.A.M., Gloucester 

Moffett, John, Dunedin, New Zealand 

Newbery, Evan Robert Garrood, A.T.D., Ruislip, Middx 

Parkinson, John, New York City, U.S.A. 

Pinto, Edward Henry, Northwood, Middx 

Powell, Clifford, A.R.1.B.A., London. 

Rawlins, Colin Guy Champion, D.F.C., B.A., Mongu, Barotseland Prot 
N. Rhodesia. 

Seitz, Ernest, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Slater, Charles Lionel, Wallington, Surrey. 

Strong, Harold Victor, A.C.I.S., Beckenham, Kent 

Tanner, Thomas Henry, Bromley, Kent 

Thornton, Henry Leslie, London. 

Townsend, Mrs. Joan, Harwood, Lancs 

Walker, George Elliot, B.A., Weybridge, Surrey 

Winder, Henry Edward, Johannesburg, South Africa 

Wratten, Ian Denis, Northwood, Middx 

Zimmerman, Adam Campbell, B.A., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


The following candidate was duly elected an Associate Member 
Society: 


Roberts, Miss Marigold Willoby Tower, Tonbridge, Kent 


ALBERT MEDAL FOR 1954 


Preliminary consideration was given to the award of the Albert Medal for 1954 


INDUSTRIAL ART BURSARIES COMPETITION 


A report of the Bursaries Board on the 1953 Competition was received 


summary will be published in the next issue of the Journal) and authority 
given for the holding of a Competition in 1954. 


THOMAS A BECKET COTTAGES, WEST TARRING 


Mr. Oliver Law, F.R.1I.B.A., was appointed the Society’s representati\ 
the local Committee of Management of the Thomas a Becket Cottages, West 
Tarring, in succession to Mr. P. E. Harvey. 


SWINEY CUP 

Approval was given to a design prepared by Professor R. Y. Goodden, R.D.I., 
for the Swiney Cup which is to be presented to Professor G. W. Paton (as 
announced in the Journal of 22nd January). 


OTHER BUSINESS 


A quantity of financial and other business was transacted. 
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FURNISHING FABRICS 
OF THE PAST 200 YEARS 


A paper by 
SIR ERNEST GOODALE, C.B.E., M.C., 
Chairman and Managing Director, Messrs. Warner 
and Sons, Ltd., read to the Society on Wednesday, 
27th Fanuary, 1954, with Professor A. E. Richardson, 
R.A., F.R.1.B.A., a member of Council of the Society, 
in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is my very pleasant duty as chairman to welcome everybody 
this afternoon, and to invite you to enjoy the splendours which are so rare these 
days. It is a privilege in itself to come to this hall. I can say that from the chair, 
ut I might remind you that it is not my purpose to give you the lecture, but to 
eave that task to our very distinguished lecturer. I can promise you a treat. 


The following paper was then read: 
THE PAPER 


When I was asked to present this paper I accepted the honour with some 
eluctance because I felt the subject suggested was only a part of a whole and 
that, therefore, the result would be unsatisfying. Furnishing fabrics are but 
textiles in the piece produced for the decoration of our homes and our palaces, 
ur public buildings and our public transport, and they need the other items— 
arpets, wall-papers, furniture, china, glass, light-fittings, and the rest, to make 

complete scheme of interior decoration which is the whole. If my acceptance 
if the honour was wrong you will soon know, but I have taken the precaution 
if bringing some samples of fabrics with me so that I may perhaps please your 
ye if I fail to satisfy your ear. 

Of course, had I been able to choose the whole subject of interior decoration 
luring the past two hundred years you would have been here all night; in any 
ase many books have been written on the subject, and I could add little that is 
new. I will, therefore, do what I can to show you in the short space of barely 
in hour some of the chief influences on the evolution of the furnishing fabric 
vhich have existed during the life of this honourable Society and to lift the 
urtain, as it were, on different epochs during that period. 

Furnishing fabrics, then, comprise textiles for curtains, tight and loose covers 
for upholstery, bed-hangings and walling materials, and I should like to begin, 


if 1 may, by trying to bring to your mind the kind of fabrics which were in general 
use in 1754. Long before that date decorative fabrics, which before had been 
produced largely for the embellishment of the person of bishops and nobles, 
had begun to be used for the decoration of the home, and by the year mentioned 
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some of the most beautiful fabrics were being produced in Tours an 

in France, in Genoa, Pisa and other centres in Italy, and in Spitalfields in | 
for the beautifying of the home. We know, from the many books 

describe them, of the rich brocades and velvets which adorned the great 
of royalty, the nobility and landed gentry. In 1754 Versailles was at its 
and a few years later the Petit Trianon was built by Louis XV for Mme. D 
and became a favourite residence of Marie Antoinette. Walls were cover 
silk hangings and windows with tapestry or curtains of heavy silks. 


A rich hand-woven silk brocade of the Louis XV 
period in use in the latter half of the eighteenth century 


Let me remind you of the position here in England. The eighteenth century 


saw a great number of country houses and large London houses being built 
with rooms that were far more spacious than those of their more modest pre- 
decessors, so that the small Queen Anne furnishings appeared quite out ot 
proportion. To suit these new interiors, decorators designed pedimented and 
pilastered furniture that carried on the architectural lines of the rooms. 1h 
simple ornamentation of the decorated Queen Anne style of even the small 

scale furniture gave way to heavier and perhaps less satisfactory embellishment 
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it was the fashion during the eighteenth century to take an interest in painting, 
ology, architecture, and every aspect of antiquity. The enlightened 
ttante on his return from the Grand Tour filled his house with marbles—for 
,ost part Italian copies of classical originals—every sort of Italian painting 
pt the Primitives, porcelain from the great Continental factories, and a 
ty of objects of antiquarian interest. These tastes are reflected in the fashion 
Palladianism that affected the appearance of both the inside and outside of 
eighteenth century house. 
It is, however, not so much with the great houses—Syon House, Ken Wood 
House, and the great town houses of the period—that I would deal. All these 
have been described over and over again. What of the homes of the ordinary 
successful city men? The bankers, the lawyers and prosperous traders ? 

Daniel Defoe, writing somewhat before our opening date in a work entitled 
The Complete English Tradesman in Familiar Letters directing him in all the 
several Parts and Progressions of Trade, mentions furniture in the 3rd Edition 
f 1732: Letter No. XXIII is entitled Of the Inland Trade of England, its 
magnitude and the great Advantage it is to the Nation in general. It reads in part: 

it is scarce credible to how many counties of England and how remote, 

the furniture of but a mean house must send them; and how many people are 
everywhere employ’d about it; nay, and the meaner the furniture, the more 
people and places employ’d, for example: 

The Hangings, suppose them to be ordinary Linsey-Woolsey, are made 
in Kidderminster, dy’d in the country, and painted or water’d in London. 

The Chairs, if of Cane, are made in London; the ordinary Matted Chairs 
perhaps in the place where they live. 

Tables, Chest of Drawers, etc., made in London as also Looking glass. 

Bedding, etc., the Curtains, suppose of Serge from Taunton and Exeter; 
or of Camlets from Norwich; or the same with the Hangings as above. 

The Ticking comes from the West-Country, Somerset, and Dorsetshire. 

The Feathers also from the same country. 

The Blankets from Witney in Oxfordshire. 

The Rugs from Westmoreland and Yorkshire. 

The Sheets, if good Linnen, from Ireland. 

Again, twelve years later (1744), in Farm and Cottage Inventories of mid-Essex, 
Theophilus Lingard of Writtle is chronicled with having blue mohair curtains 
lined with India Persian in the best room, stuff curtains in the little room, and 
camlet curtains in the striped bed-room. Incidentally all the beds had sacking 
bottoms, which shows how much we have advanced in bedding technique 
since then. 


Linsey-woolsey, serges and camlets, are all names of wool textiles and seem 


originally to have been produced as dress materials. Linsey-woolsey was a very 


strong coarse twill-weave fabric made for rough wear. It often had a linen or 
a cotton warp and a wool weft. Serge is another term formerly applied in 
Yorkshire to rough-handling coarse wool fabrics woven in a twill design. Camlet 
was another twill cloth made of yarns composed of wool mixed with silk or 
goats’ hair in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Both French and 
Yorkshire manufacturers produced the cloth in the grey state and then piece- 
dyed it for use as cloaks. 
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It is, I think, what one would expect: silk in the fine houses, w 
mohair is wool by to-day’s definition) in the humbler homes. What 
Persian is, I am not sure. Perhaps this lining was an Indian calico print 
a Persian motif. These calicoes were, of course, also in general use. 

In the Daily Advertiser of the 21st June, 1754,—almost exactly our 2 
is printed the following advertisement: ‘At Gilbert’s Blanket, Car 
Upholstery Warehouse, three Doors below Fetter-Lane in Fleet Str 
variety of Bed Furnitures of Morines, Harrateens, Cheneys and Lin 
every Colour, made full and fashionable; the same of Checks and 
Cottons, studded for Washing. . . .’ Again in the London Evening-Post 
4th to 6th April, 1754, is another advertisement reading as follows: “To 
by Auction by Mr. Ashley . . . at his House opposite the Bull and Gat 
in High Holborn on Wednesday next the 1oth of April and the two fol 
Days, the neat Household Furniture ... and other Effects of a 
deceas’d . . . consisting of white Dimity, yellow Damask, Mohair an 
Furniture in Beds, Chairs and window Curtains. . . . Likewise at th 
time will be sold a few Lots of new Upholstery Goods, Woollen Cloths, Ho 
Stockings, etc., the Effects of a Bankrupt. 

These quaint names of Morine, Harrateen, Dimity, etc., again confirm t 
use in the home of what were originally dress fabrics of wool or worsted 
later, cotton. You may have noted the phrase ‘studded for washing’. N 
even the Victoria & Albert Museum can explain it. Was it some labour-s 
device of the period which enabled whatever fasteners were used to be 
out before washing? Your guess is as good as mine. 

These quotations I have read refer to flowered cottons. Decorated cott 
are a comparatively recent acquisition in Europe. The general use of 
for printing on was the result of the opening up of Asia by the great tradin 
nations of the west. Dyed and painted cottons were imported from India 
early as the sixteenth century, and in the beginning of the seventeenth cent 
we find the word ‘chintz’ being used. This word seems to be the anglicized 
plural form of the Hindustani word ‘chint’ meaning a coloured or variegat 
cotton cloth. These cloths were printed partly by hand and partly by resist 
dyeing and were used for dresses 2s well as for bed hangings and curtains 
‘They were very popular substitutes for the silks and velvets which only th 
wealthy could afford. 

Royal approval of these decorated cottons had been accorded as early as t! 
reign of William and Mary, the Queen herself having her bed-hangings mad 
these prints. Their very popularity brought forth violent protests from th 
rival silk and linen trades, resulting in an embargo being placed on their importa- 
tion. This was varied from time to time and ultimately removed entirely in 1774 

Meanwhile, certain printing works had been established in England 
Richmond in Surrey, Old Ford in Essex, and at Crayford in Kent, and becaus 
the embargoes and restrictions on printed fabrics, these English printers 


linen and linen-and-cotton mixture cloths, and it is on record that the excellence 


of English printing in the nineteenth century and even up to the present 
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An original toile dz Jouy print, c. 1770. 
(Lent by Morton Sundour Fabrics Ltd.) 


is due to these printer-forbears having to learn their craft the hard way, since 
linen printing is more difficult than cotton printing. 

No reference to printing would be complete without mentioning Jouy. France, 
too, had her embargo on the import of ‘IJndiennes’ as they were called. This was 
at the instance of the woollen and silk industries. ‘The embargo did not apply 
to certain free towns and it was abolished altogether in 1759. This led to the 
establishment of many printing plants, the most famous of which is that at 
Jouy near Paris founded in 1760 by Oberkampf, a German who had learned the 
trade in Switzerland. His toiles de fouy soon became the vogue and later received 
the patronage of the Emperor Napoleon himself. 

At the time, therefore, that Robert Adam and his brother, influenced as they 
had been by their explorations at Spalato, were building for this Society the very 
building we are in this afternoon, the great houses of the wealthy, with their 
sash windows which looked out over the picturesque parks laid out by such 
landscape artists as Capability Brown, were curtained with silks and brocades 
woven with floral and classical designs: those of the less wealthy were curtained 
with coarse woollen twill weave fabrics and printed linens and cottons. 

A visit to the extremely interesting period rooms at the Victoria & Albert 
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Museum shows, in the early part of our period, chair coverings of ne« 

tapestry, some velvet, and later, brocatelles and damasks, and later still 
nineteenth century, horse-hair; but there are no window curtains show: 
I wonder if there is any reason for this? Did shutters do away with the n 
curtains in the middle-class homes? 


A multi-coloured hand-block printed chintz with 
chinoiserie design ; early half of nineteenth century 


During the last part of the eighteenth century there was almost not 
carried out elsewhere in Europe as good as the best Louis XVI and English 
Under Louis XVI restrained arabesques in the Pompeian style replaced the 
cascades of carved amorine, musical instruments and foliage, popular earlier 


in the century; and while the French Revolution did not entirely do away with 


this idiom it reduced the already restrained style to its lowest terms. Toile de Fou) 
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papers became popular and to a great extent superseded the use of tapestries, 

h ceased to be fashionable except as a covering for chairs and sofas. This 

| operated during the Directotre and Empire periods. The heavy furniture 

Empire period was usually arrayed against walls that were either stretched 

ith silk damask or brocade, usually in dark red or dark green, or were frescoed 

with Pompeian subjects. A very good example of this type of decoration is to be 

found in Malmaison, the house built and furnished by Napoleon I just outside 
Paris for the Empress Josephine 

While this was happening in France, the Prince Regent was in command at 
home. The Regency style took two forms. In the case of larger houses the style 
of decoration popularized by the Adam brothers gave way to the stronger and 
simpler forms of the Greek Revival. The same decorative motifs no longer 
integrated furniture and rooms into one complete scheme. Walls, no longer 
finely plastered, were papered or hung with brocades in rich colours. Curtains 
and pelmets elaborately fringed, tasselled, draped and ruched, gave the window 
great importance as a decorative feature. The floors were covered, often up to 
the walls, in carpet patterned with a repeating motif. In accordance with the 
new ideas of the Greek way of life, women in high-waisted dresses of muslin 
draperies reclined on those curved sofas, which became standard units of Regency 
decoration, as were the lyre’s shape, the key pattern and the laurel wreath. 
The heads of deities bearded or female and the dolphin were also typical motifs 
of this style. 

As the nineteenth century grew to manhood the Greek was gradually super- 
seded by the Gothic Revival. There had been various Gothic experiments in 
the eighteenth century—notably by Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill—which 
were really no more than Rococo fantasies with a slight Gothic flavour, but by 
the 1830s the newly grown Romantic Movement, tired of the tyranny of the 
classical tradition, decided to go back to the Middle Ages for its inspiration. 
At first under Wyatt, and later Pugin, this new manner was lively, dramatic 
and original, but as the Victorians fastened on this style and made it more and 
more their own, it grew heavy and debased. 


The first efforts in a different direction were those of William Morris and 


his followers, who vainly tried to return to former standards of craftsmanship 


and design. If what they made was often cumbersome and unpractical, at any 
rate it reflected great sincerity of purpose and served as an inspiration to more 
worldly successors. 

But I anticipate in referring to the Morris revival. In the library downstairs 
there is a book by the architect Charles L. Eastlake, published by Longmans 
in 1868 and entitled Hints on Household Taste in Furniture, Upholstery and 
Other Details. This Charles Eastlake is, I believe, a nephew of the famous 
President of the Royal Academy of the same name. In this fascinating book 
we get a glimpse of the decoration of the home and the type of fabrics being 
used one hundred years ago. Mr. Eastlake has this to say about window curtains: 


The absurd fashion which regulates the arrangement of modern window- 
hangings cannot be too severely condemned, on account both of its ugliness 
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and inconvenience. Curtains were originally hung across a window « 
not for the sake of ornament alone, but to exclude cold and draughts 
were suspended by little rings, which slipped easily over a stout metal 1 
perhaps an inch or an inch and a half in diameter. Of course, between 

a rod (stretched across the top of the window) and the ceiling, a small 
must always intervene; and, therefore, to prevent the chance of wind bl 
through in this direction, a boxing of wood became necessary, in ft 
which a plain valance was hung, sometimes cut into a vandyke-shaped patt 
at its lower edge, but generally unplaited. As for the curtains themselves, 

not in use they hung straight down on either side, of a sufficient lengt 
touch, but not to sweep the ground. Now, observe how we have burles 
this simple and picturesque contrivance in our modern houses. The 

and convenient little rod has grown into a huge lumbering pole as thi 

a man’s arm, but not a whit stronger than its predecessor; for the pole 

only hollow, but constructed of metal far too thin in proportion to its diam: 
Then, in place of the little finials which used to be fixed at each end of 
rod, to prevent the rings from slipping off, our modern upholsterer has 
stituted gigantic fuchsias, or other flowers, made of brass, gilt bronze, 
even china, sprawling downwards in a design of execrable taste. Someti: 
this pole, being too weak for actual use, is fixed up simply for ornament 
rather, let me say, for pretentious show—while the curtain really slides o1 
iron rod behind it. Instead of the wooden boxing and valance, a gilt corr 

or canopy, is introduced, contemptible in design, and worse than useless 
such a place; for not only does it afford, from the nature of its constructi 
no protection against the draught behind but, being made of thin, shar 
edged metal, it is liable to cut and fray the curtain which it crowns. The curtair 
themselves are made immoderately long, in order that they may be looped 

in clumsy folds over two eccentric-looking pegs, which bear some resemblar 
to a small railway buffer, on either side of the window. The result of this needless 
and ugly complication is that in a London house the curtains are seld 
drawn; dust gathers thickly in their folds, the stuff is prematurely worn out 
and comfort as well as artistic effect is sacrificed to meet an upholsterer’s notion 
of ‘elegance’. 


iT 


I have quoted this rather long extract because it is interesting to read 
who was by no means satisfied with what we would call the Victorian pe: 
Eastlake was writing in 1868. In his book he states that in the early part of tl 
nineteenth century window curtains were only made of silk or damask. Lat 


the material known as ‘rep’ was introduced, and this was, he says, in n 
respects superior to what had been used before. He then mentions a still better 
stuff—a mixture of silk, wool, and cotton—called ‘cotelan’, produced in 


Germany, which was often worked in diaper patterns of excellent design 
A French heavy ribbed material decorated with broad bands or stripes of col 
running transversely to its length seems to have been much in vogue in 
1860s, particularly among artists and people of good independent tast 
another Eastlake touch, as is his reference to the new ‘cretonne’, then used 
for bed furniture, etc., which was stated to, be a good substitute for chintz, 
in so far as it would wash and did not depend for effect on a high glaze 
But, he adds, ‘ . . . the examples of this material which I have hitherto 
seen, include every element of design which a really sound taste w 
have avoided’, 
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\nother item in the 1860s, which apparently pleased ‘the artists and people 
od independent taste’ (to quote Eastlake again), was some very beautiful 
imens of porttére curtains made by the Art Furniture Company, from the 
respective designs of Mr. A. W. Blomfield, architect, and of Mr. Clement 
Heaton, of the firm of Heaton, Butler and Bayne, the stained-glass manu- 
facturers and church decorators in Garrick Street. “These were composed’, 
says Eastlake, ‘of velvet and other stuffs, embroidered by hand and decorated 
with deep borders, consisting of alternate strips of velvet and common horse- 
girths. It is a remarkable fact that horse-girths (as well as certain kinds of coach 


trimmings) traditionally preserve the spirit of some very excellent designs 
which have probably varied very little in pattern and general distribution of 
colour during the past century’. Thus did the contemporary designers of that 


epoch strive after novelty and effect. 


Mr. Eastlake also has some interesting things to say about bed curtains: 


Many people now-a-days prefer, on sanitary grounds, to sleep, through 
the winter as well as the summer, in beds without hangings of any kind. It is 
difficult to conceive, however, that in a well-ventilated apartment, a canopy 
and head curtains can be at all prejudicial to health, and it is certain that they 
may be made to contribute not a little to the picturesqueness of a modern bed- 
room. The question of their material should, of course, depend on the general 
aspect of the room, the nature of the carpet, wall-papers &c. When the colour 
of the latter is decided in tone, white dimity curtains will by contrast have an 
excellent effect. But white curtains rapidly soil in London, and except in 
houses where they can be continually replaced, it will be better to let the bed- 
room paper be light, and have the curtains made of ‘Cretonne’, chintz, or 
damask, which latter materials are occasionally manufactured in patterns of 
very fair design. [Note the patronizing ‘occasionally’.| They should never be 
made longer than is necessary for actual use. If they hang within two or three 
inches of the floor it will be quite near enough. When of greater length they 
trail upon the carpet and get soiled at their edges, or when drawn back they 
have to be looped-up and pulled over the cord which confines them to their 
place. This is a most ugly and foolish fashion. Curtains, whether for a window 
or a bed, should be simply tied back when not in use. The disposing them in 
heavy and artificial folds, such as one sees depicted sometimes at one corner 
of a theatrical drop-scene or behind the ‘portrait of a gentleman’ at the Royal 
Academy, is one out of many instances which might be quoted to illustrate 
the perversion of modern taste in such matters. 

Mr. Eastlake is very entertaining reading. But we must leave him. Another 
architect, Mr. Robert W. Edis, gave a series of Cantor Lectures in 1880 (some 
twelve years after Eastlake’s book) on the subject of decoration applied to modern 
houses. These lectures were enlarged and published the following year, and the 
copy presented to our then Secretary, Mr. (later Sir) Henry Trueman Wood, 
is also in our library. There are a number of very interesting illustrations in 
this book, and one is on the treatment of the fireplace and the space above. 
Mr. Edis says that in his own house he has covered the space above the mantel 
with a cluster of shelves specially made to take blue and white china which, he 
says, has a much more decorative effect so arranged than when hung up or 
placed in single and isolated pieces. Under the lower shelf he arranged a light 
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rod on which was hung russet-brown Utrecht velvet curtains ‘to hide th 


mantel-piece, and to shut in the whole space when a fire is not required 


Mr. Edis has some suggestions to make for the treatment of drawir 
where he seems to be very fond of covering the walls with what he calls 
paper’: curtains—silk and wool tapestry; furniture—dark mahog 
coverings varied to some extent; the boudoir should have walls hung wit 
silk material of small pattern, mixed gold and greenish-blue. In another: 
scheme he suggests that the walls be divided by an architrave moulding 
reduce the extreme height: the upper 3 feet 6 inches painted with 
on a light ground; the lower portion hung with silk damask of quiet to 
blue. 

In the twelve years between architect Eastlake and architect Edis 
changed considerably about the four-poster bed. You will remem 
Mr. Eastlake had to say. Mr. Edis states as follows 

The old four-post bed is now almost a thing of the past. We have 

that to shut ourselves up in the limited space of such monstrosities 

hangings and closed tops or coverings, means not only excluding light 

may not be desirable, but air, which is of the highest importance ; for remer 

to secure healthy and refreshing sleep and rest, it is of the highest imp 

that there shall be a proper and sufficient supply of pure air during the 

of sleep, so that our morning waking may not find us feverish and naus 

by the continual inhaling of impure air, and this must naturally ens 

our only supply is limited to the space inclosed by tl vering and hans 
of one of these ancient four-posters 

To my mind, nothing can be better or more cleanly than the painted 
or brass bedsteads, with perhaps some light hangings, cheerful, yet subduc 
in colour. At any good upholsterer’s, it is possible to obtain a variety of patterr 
of printed cottons and cotton tapestries, good in design and colour, and exces 
ingly moderate in price. If these be too sombre for your taste, I would 

that, instead of the more expensive hangings, you should endeavour t 

some of the printed Indian cottons, called ‘sambars’, which will give you 

much colouring as you please, at a moderate cost, or some of the Indian 
with cotton backs, which can, nowadays, be bought for something less 
2s. a yard, 

I hope you will not think I have lingered over-long on this glimps« 
Victorian home. The revulsion of Charles Eastlake to some aspects of Victo 
decoration coincided with that of William Morris who, in January, 1862 
his business of interior decoration in Red Lion Square, London, in cot 
with his friends, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Philip Webb, Burne-Jones, Ma 
Brown, Faulkner and Marshall. 

What can I say of this giant that you do not already know? If I embat 
a description of his work I shall keep you here all afternoon. May I summa 
his great contribution in the field of interior decoration (ignoring his « 
great contributions to literature, poetry and.even politics) by simply sa 
that he has put an ineffaceable stamp on Victorian ornament and design, a st 
which was still recognized between the two world wars in Germany and Denn 
when it was fashionable in Britain to belittle his work and influence? The re 
exhibition at the Victoria & Albert Museum of Victoriana and Edwar 
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ver, brought out vividly how the work of William Morris stood head and 
lders above that of any of his contemporaries. In house decoration of all 
furniture, wall-papers and hangings (which he preferred to paper), 


t weaving, and the painting of glass and tiles, needlework, tapestry—he 


A present-day reproduction of an original design 
by William Morris, c. 1875. Printed on linen. 
(Lent by the Old Bleach Linen Co., Ltd.) 


formed a school which was dominated by his protest against commercialism and 


his assertion of the necessity for natural decoration and pure colour, produced 


by hand work and inspired by a passion for beauty irrespective of cheapness or 


quickness of manufacture. 
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His business prospered and grew and in 1875 it was reconstructed. |] 
firm was dissolved and Morris became sole manager and proprietor. 
continued after his death in 1896 and I remember it as Morris & C 
in Hanover Square, carrying on in the tradition of the founder. The m 
time and pressure of business economics was finally too much for it an 
the firm was wound up before the last war many of the original pattern 
designs were acquired by the Old Bleach Linen Company of Northern I: 
who have very kindly lent me one of the old firm’s pattern books and two 
lengths of original Morris cretonne and chintz designs, but printed to-day 
synthetic dyestuffs and not with the natural ones Morris used. I have 
here. There is still some demand to-day for these famous patterns 
did so much to stir the later Victorians out of the rut into whic! 
rapid industrialization of craft-based industries had led them. 

I cannot leave Morris without mentioning Walter Crane, who came 
the master’s influence in the early 1880s. Although an artist and illustrato1 
he did as much as Morris himself to bring art into the daily life of all class 
With this object in view he devoted much attention to designs for textiles and 
wall-papers, and to house decoration. 

Another designer of this epoch was Owen Jones, and the founder of my 
Mr. Benjamin Warner, must have been much influenced by him. Several 
Owen Jones’ designs produced by Mr. Warner were shown in the re 


exhibition at the Victoria & Albert Museum to which I have referred. I hay 
here some of the original samples woven in the 1880s. They show a very distinct 


style of his own—little influenced by others. Whether the colourings ar 
or Mr. Warner's I cannot tell. 

The next milestone in our two hundred-year-old story at which I wish to stoy 
is that of the ‘Art Nouveau’ movement. The Art Nouveau was consciously and 
hopefully launched, says Henry F. Lenning in his book on this movement 
in the 18908 as a concrete expression of social conscience. It was to com 
the lingering romantic tradition of the nineteenth century, and reflect in all t! 
arts the new ‘realistic’ attitude toward man and his relation to the society ir 
which he found himself on the eve of the twentieth century. The need was great 
for an art that was truly ‘modern’. New material advances in engineering and 
construction from the industrial world were to be incorporated and combined 
with the individualistic and imaginative techniques which persisted in th 
Arts. Scientific romanticism was the basic theory; a wedding of the clean 
unbroken lines of the machine with a linear zsthetic derived from nature was 
the goal. 

How far did it succeed? It has generally been considered a superficial moy 
ment. The flippant exhibitionism of its designers and their tendency to cater 
for the frivolous prosperity of the turn of the century seem at first glance, says 
Lenning, to bear out this contention, and certainly a great many of 
manifestations of the style now seem merely fashionable and amusing. Another! 
writer refers to ‘this style with its strange and ugly melting forms inspired | 
lily roots and twisted vegetation’. 
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An original hand-woven all silk damask 
with a design of the Art Nouveau move- 
ment, c. 1900. (Warner & Sons, Ltd.) 


The Art Fournal of 1897 has this to say about this movement and an exhibition 


the work of its followers held in Paris in 1896: 


In an exhibition of new productions in the Arts held last year at Paris, the 
following notification appeared: ‘L’Art Nouveau’ is intended to gather from 
the artistic exhibitions all those which are no longer re-incarnations of the 
past, and offers, without preference of school, a centre of concentration for 
all works distinguished with a distinct personal perception. ‘L’Art Nouveau’ 
will strive to eliminate the ‘ugly’ and ‘pretentious luxury’ from all ordinary 
things, to impress the refinement of taste and the charms of simple beauty 
unto the smallest useful articles. 

The principal objection we raise against ‘L’Art Nouveau’ is precisely this 
programme, at least in the first part of it. One does not tend towards a decorative 
Renaissance in grouping scattered efforts; above all, in giving the public, 
without arrangement, the individual work of different artists. It must not be 
forgotten that this exhibition was not destined only for the dilettante knowing 
all the zsthetic ideas, and whose education in artistic things by study or taste 
had already prepared him to be able to express a personal opinion. No; in 
this matter we must keep in mind what we call the mass, who do not make 
revolutions, but consecrate them, if they are skilfully prepared. This is what 
Morris, Walter Crane, Burne-Jones, Lewis Day, and others have well under- 
stood; when they wished to give a new style in England, they united their 
efforts in a similar, if not uniform, renovation. 
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To a Parisian accustomed from time immemorial to the furniture of Hen: 
Louis XV, or Louis XVI, the decoration applied to the rooms of the apartr 
might appear new, but for those who know the English style now en vi 
curiosity is certainly less. The wainscots in ‘imitation mahogany’ have long s 
been employed in the libraries and smoking-rooms of London; and sucl 
little corner cupboards closed with curtains in the lower part are much us« 
most houses at the West End. It seems that the decorators wished to profit 
the teachings of English zstheticism, at the same time modifying it accor 
to the individual temperament. 

In M. Henri Van de Velde’s smoking-room there were curves without 
signification, and designs in draperies and carpets which render wit! 
charm the designs of Mr. Walter Crane 

The dining-room in cedar-wood was the most successful and comy 
of the apartments. The general colouring ‘in orange’ was happy and 
pleasing. A table mounted on trestles gave variety to the usual furniture 

The chairs want comfort, and their tinsel decoration recalls with t 
arabesques the operative ‘Orient’. Besides, the curve of the stuffing has 
the hospitality which one has the right to claim from ‘fin de siécle’ arm-cha 
Here is something in which the upholsterer might, with profit, have as 
for suggestions from his fellow-workmen on the other side of the Chan: 
They would certainly have told him, that for an arm-chair to be absolut 
comfortable, it is necessary that the back legs should be slightly shorter tl 
those of the front. 

To conclude, ‘L’Art Nouveau’ will, perhaps, tend towards a renovatior 
the decorative style in France, and if, at the present moment, it does not ¢ 
us an absolutely fresh idea of interesting efforts, in any case we must 
refuse it credit for what it can essay in the futur 


There is another name to which I must refer, C. F. A. Voysey, on 


first recipients in his retirement of the distinction of R.D.I. bestowed | 
Society. He too was an architect. Voysey used the Art Nouveau mov 
seriously and made a solid contribution towards the development of a m 
domestic style. His white rough-cast houses, built on low horizontal lines 
long flights of casement windows, simple roof line and plain battened chi 
stacks, have an unaffected artlessness which contrasts agreeably with th 
and gabled buildings which the majority of architects were erecting in the 
about 1g00. The interiors of these houses were as direct in decoration 
facades, and usually Voysey designed the furniture for the principal 
so that the general appearance was unified and effective in the same way 
great Robert Adam had done over a century before. 

I have here a tapestry called the ‘Voysey Bird’. It is one of the patterns i 
firm’s range and we have a note to the effect that we acquired it throug 
Luther Hooper collection. It would therefore seem that this design, draw: 
commissioned by Voysey, was first produced by that well-known crafts! 
weaver Luther Hooper. 

I cannot, of course, mention all the names which have influenced even dir¢ 
the evolution of furnishing fabrics during the last two hundred years, 
I must adhere to my plan of lifting the curtain at important epo 
This, however, becomes more and more difficult as we come nearer to 
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A modern print produced in 1919. (Lent by Foxton’s, Ltd.) 


present time. I propose to jump from the turn of the century to the early 1920s 
and only mention, in doing so, three other names. 

he first is Edmund Hunter, who did much original work in the Lewis 
Day and Voysey tradition, first at Haslemere, where he was in touch with 
Luther Hooper, and later at Letchworth. His St. Edmundbury Weaving Works 
here were in the 1920s acquired by Sir James Morton who, with the help of 
Edmund Hunter and his son Alec, founded the Edinburgh Weavers’ branch 
f his firm. It was James Morton, you will remember, who did so much to 
recapture for Great Britain the lead in reliable dyestuffs which we had lost 
before the First World War to Germany. 

Che second name is that of Ambrose (now Sir Ambrose) Heal—another R.D.I. 
\lthough we think of him primarily as a furniture designer, his influence on the 
fabrics to be used on and with his furniture has been profound and has greatly 
encouraged many a young designer of both printed and woven textiles. 

Che third name is that of William Foxton, a pioneer in the production of 
furnishing fabrics with the earliest of what we to-day call ‘modern’ designs 
and this some years before the International Exhibition of Modern Decorative 


and Industrial Arts in Paris in 1925. Unfortunately, almost all Foxton’s records 


ere destroyed in the second Great Fire of London on the 2gth December, 
1940, but Mr. Power, the present chairman of the company, has lent me the only 


survivor, which he tells me was produced about 1919. 
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Many people date the modern movement in interior decoration fro 
Paris exhibition to which I have just referred. Be that as it may, this cx 
focused the eyes of the world on the beginnings of this young movem 
gave it great encouragement. Many firms produced specially designed 
and subsequently vied with each other in continuing the movement 

That it had begun before 1925 is obvious. Lenning refers to the Art N 
movement as springing from the need for an art that was truly medern. \ 
Hunter, Heal, Foxton and others, had kept this flame alive, if only 
burning. 

I have in my possession a copy of the large volume published by tl 
Department of Overseas Trade, containing the ‘Reports on the Present Po 
and Tendencies of the Industrial Arts as indicated at the Paris Exhil 
The opening words of the introductory survey written by that great proy 
of industrial art Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith are as follows 


The International Exhibition of Modern Decorative and Industrial Art 
held in Paris in 1925 was, as its title implies and as was still more clearly stat 
in its prospectus and regulations, intended to display examples of the « 
temporary art work of all nations which ‘fulfil a practical need’ and at the sar 
time show ‘a modern inspiration’ and a ‘real originality’. The former of the 
two limitations was construed in a very liberal spirit. In point of fact practica 
no form of material artistic product was excluded, except pictures and statuat 
and these only when they ‘do not form part of a decorative whole’ 


My father-in-law, Sir Frank Warner, and Mr. Kendrick, the then Keeps 


of Textiles at the Victoria & Albert Museum, wrote the report on “Textiles 
In this report Mr. Kendrick states: “The longer an article is required to last th 
less insistent is the call for novelty’—a truth I have often tried to express 
have never succeeded in doing it in so few words! 

Perhaps I may be excused if I remark that my own firm’s exhibits (this al 
happened before I joined the firm) were all designed for the Exhibition and we: 
greatly admired, but I gather it was rather for their traditional feeling than for 
their modernity! The Report says that they ‘ . . . showed that the tradition 
of the old Spitalfields’ silk industry is still maintained. They pay homage to th 
noblest designs of former centuries without losing touch with the motive forces 
of the present day. The magnificent three-pile velvet had not a competito: 
in the Exhibition’. On the other hand, it goes on to say: “The ‘‘marbled 
patterns were frankly modern and original, as were several of the designs 
by Bertrand Whittaker, Herbert Woodman, Charles Ebel and William | 


Coombes’. 


I think you will agree, gn seeing these fabrics, with the comments in tha 


Report. Sir Frank Warner sent his staff designers to visit the Exhibition, a1 
Mr. Woodman, who is the only one alive to-day, tells me that they were great 
exhilarated by the brilliant, even gaudy, colours and original designs they sa 
there. 

Whittaker, inspired by the French exhibits showing North African influen 


] 


produced the ‘Knaresborough’. Then another young designer, Albert Swindells 
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juced in 1926 the ‘Excelsior’. These reflect the use of the new fibre, then 
yn as artificial silk but long since known as rayon, which was then coming 
e used to a much greater degree in the manufacture of furnishing fabrics. 

| should like to read two other extracts from Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith’s 


ntroductory Survey in this interesting volume. The first is: 


It is impossible to read the future and to anticipate its verdict on the efforts 
of to-day. But it is of interest to note that more than one of the authors of the 
eports . . . express the confident belief that the Exhibition marks not merely 
, transient movement, but a real renaissance, destined to exercise a permanent 
nfluence on the course of art development, and to give rise to a genuine new 
style. 
1e second is: 

If we look on the Paris Exhibition purely as a display of originality and 
modern inspiration, disregarding for a moment such considerations as fitness 
for function or economic limitations, there can be no doubt that a triumphant 
success has been achieved. The whole Exhibition was permeated by the modern 
spirit, and yet . . . the influence of tradition was still clearly recognizable 





A modern rough texture damask, c. 1935 
>) (Lent by Donald’ Brothers, Ltd.) 
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It is not surprising that the effort to popularize these brilliant colo 
unusual designs met with considerable opposition and in the end led toa + 
of feeling. 

The nearer I get to the present day the greater is my own personal kn 
and the shorter becomes the time, if any, now left to me. I must, the 
confine myself to referring in almost catalogue form to the trends in fur 
fabrics since the Paris Exhibition, most of which will be familiar 
to you all. The off-white vogue created by Mrs. Syrie Maugham, thx 
Arundel Clarke before he went to the United States, the significant int 
of the epoch-making Exhibition of British Art in Industry sponsored 
by the Royal Academy and this Society and held at Burlington Hous 
under the Presidency of H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, the impetus g 
that decade by creators such as Frank Donald, Anthony Hunt for Edir 
Weavers, Alec Hunter, Marion Dorn (now also back in the Unite 
and buyers such as Hayes Marshall: all these are recorded in a dozen 
which have been published in the last twenty-five years, the last only 
or two ago, written by David Joel, and entitled The Adventure of British Fur) 
This book includes a chapter on textiles which reviews this quarter-< 
of furnishing fabrics. The modern tradition to-day is in the capable han 
younger band which includes Lucienne Day, Margaret Leischner, Marian Ma 
Tibor Reich, Jacqueline Groag, and Marianne Straub, and a few of th 
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A modern rough texture upholstery or curtain 
fabric. Designer: Alec Hunter, F.SJ.A. 
(Produced in 1935 by Warner & Sons, Ltd.) 


hands such as Alastair Morton, Philip Stockford, Alec Hunter and Ronald 


Simpson, The future is bright with promise. 

May I conclude my general remarks with a reference to the word 
‘contemporary’. This word is often used to-day as a synonym for ‘modern’, 
and much discussion has taken place as to its correct use. My researches for this 


paper have confirmed my view that all original work is contemporary of its 


epoch and I have seen instances of eighteenth-century patterns, for example, 


being called contemporary designs. In the absence of a better word, we 
must continue to call designs of this century’s creation ‘modern’ until, if 
any survive, posterity refers to the style or period of George V, George VI, or 
Elizabeth II. 

I feel that my task has been too big for one lecture, but if I have stimulated 
your interest at all so that you will pursue in greater detail one or more of the 
sketches I have merely outlined I shall be content. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Miss Clark, the Librarian of this 
Society, and to Mrs. Lewis, the Librarian of the Silk Centre, for their kind 
and invaluable help in my researches. I am also greatly indebted to Messrs. 
G. P. & J. Baker, Ltd., Old Bleach Linen Co. Ltd., Donald Brothers, Ltd., 
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Foxton’s, Ltd., and Morton Sundour Fabrics, Ltd., for lending m« 
the original samples I have been able to show you this afternoon. 


The lecturer illustrated his remarks at intervals by showing examples 
of the various epochs, and he concluded by showing a range of thos. 
during the past twenty-five years. 
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DISCUSSION 


PROFESSOR TURNER: I noticed that with the exception of those from Frat 
Italy there was very little mentioned of the velvets produced in the last two 
years. Is there a reason for that? 


THE LECTURER: It is naturally very difficult to mention everything. I did met 
the three-pile velvet that my father-in-law invented. I do not think velvets 
a vogue during the period we have been considering; I think the great per 
velvets was really before that. 


MR. L. FULLER: Does the speaker consider that the present trend 
contemporary or modern prints is a healthy sign, and does he think that it shou 
encouraged by the manufacturers ? 

THE LECTURER: I think it is a very healthy sign, and I think it should be encourag 
There are two ways of producing new print designs to-day, one by the screer 
method and one by machine. The machine is one of the most expensive wa 
producing a fabric to-day, because of the cost of engraving. It is often much ch« 
to produce a fabric by weaving than it is by printing. Therefore, I think mai 
facturers feel that they must be assured of a sale of a minimum of 5,000 to 1¢ 
yards before it is worth-while putting a design to work. The engraving charges may 
anything up to £400. That is the main limiting factor in the production of new 
ideas. Purchase tax may be another. 


MR. NASH A. BACKMARKE: Might I ask a technical question? Are vegetable 
better than chemical dyes? 


THE LECTURER: I really ought to get a specialist to reply to that question, but | 
not know that there is an absolute answer to it. I should have thought that 
present-day methods of production, with the easier method of dyeing and 
frequent necessity for exact matches in repeat orders and so forth, it is very n 
simpler to use the modern synthetic dyestuffs. In many of the colours you car 
a degree of fastness, which is of greater importance to-day because fabrics are expos« 
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yuch more to sunlight than they were in the old days. I think for subtleties of 
shade and so forth the old vegetable dyestuffs have a lot to commend them. 
if I might quote a personal example, we recently had the great honour of producing 
velvet-—Mr. Turner referred just now to velvet—that was used to make the 
nation robe for the Queen. We had no difficulty at all in using synthetic dyestuff 
match exactly the old Tyrian purple that was originally used for such great 
casions. 


MISS M. F. HARKER: In the majority of the examples we have been shown, with 
the exception of the modern ones, there seems to be a prevalence of designs based on 
floral motifs. Were these chosen deliberately, or are they characteristic of the designs 
of the period? 


THE LECTURER: I would say they are completely characteristic. I do not think 
there is any doubt about that. Flowers in one form or another have been the main 
motifs in designs right through the period we have been considering up to say 
the 1920s. 


MR. J. C. PRITCHARD (Director, Furniture Development Council): I think it 
would be interesting to hear whether the speaker, in his researches, found out any- 
thing about the kind of materials that were used, if there were any materials used, 
for hanging over the windows of the humblest houses two hundred years ago. I do 
not mean the houses of the merchants or the professional people, but the ordinary 
little cottages. 


THE LECTURER: It has been very difficult to find any reference of that kind at all 
It would appear that where any materials were in fact used in the humbler homes 
they were the woolstuffs to which I have referred. 

What the country cottages used I do not know. There may have been some use 
of the printed cottons and dimities, and so forth. I imagine that Mr. Lingard’s house 
at Writtle, to which I referred, was a house of some substance because he had an 
inventory made. This is unlikely in a more humble home. 


MR. JOHN S. L. BOWLES: It would appear that the break away from traditional 
floral motifs in the past has been for short periods and designers revert back to the 
floral motif. Can the lecturer give us some guide as to what he anticipates will be the 
outcome of the present abstract type of design? Does he consider that it will develop, 
or does he consider we shall revert again to floral motifs ? 


THE LECTURER: I do not know. Your guess is as good as mine, I imagine. I do not 
think we ever really get away from the floral motif. We are always selling—when 
I say ‘we’, I mean the trade—designs incorporating flowers in some form or other, 
though at times in some periods there seems to be more accent on flowers than at 
others. We have gone through a period, as some of these fabrics have shown, of 
abstract motifs, but, with those, there have been sold all the time other fabrics with 
a more traditional background. I would have thought it likely that, with the swing 
of the pendulum over the century we should revert to flowers again in time, but 
whether it will be in some stylized form or in a more naturalistic form I cannot say. 


THE CHAIRMAN: If there are no other questions, it is my duty to sum up. I feel 
sure you will realize with me the importance of fabrics to our buildings and homes 
We architects cannot get on without proper furnishings. Judging from certain 
tendencies we have been trying to get on without them. We are beginning to see 
that all abstract ideas need revising. 
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The architectural importance of fabrics, therefore, I recommend t 
sideration. We should not lose sight of the fact that the use of fabrics as 
attributes came about through feminine influence. First, there was the int 
Queen Mary, the wife of William III, who while living at Kensington Pal 
Hampton Court extended her interest in stuffs and china. | paid a spx 
yesterday to Hampton Court to prepare myself for this afternoon 

Then we come to the fabrics of the first half of the eighteenth centu 
were based on designs by Fragonard and Watteau. I should also like to ment 
wonderful pattern book published by Sayers in the second half of the eig 
century. This book consists of plates showing arabesques composed of forget 
birds, chinoiseries and other fantasies. You can refer to this book in tl 
Museum. It was evidently prepared specially for duchesses: that is why you f 
finest fabrics, wallpapers and ornaments in ducal homes. But, alas, even 
homes are being destroyed. 

The absence of an ideal is the real reason for decline of taste. If ther 
aristocracy, there is taste. Unless taste improves we shall continue to have abst 
in pattern designing. 

So much for the pattern books of the eighteenth century, which continue 
published down to the early Victorian period. Emperor Napoleon the |} 
for their charm. The Empress Josephine, together with Napoleon’s 
patronized the fabric shops of Paris at the time the Emperor was calling the E: 

a nation of shopkeepers. 

And so we go on to the mid-nineteenth century, to the period of th 
Exhibition of 1851, when the traditions of the Regency were coarsened. W 
had hollow brass rods with china ends for curtains, and also railway buffer stoy 
long tassels. Things were becoming very coarse indeed and were providing 
like Mr. Eastlake and Colonel Edis with material for jibes. What did Colonel |! 
do? He furnished and chose the fabrics for the Royal home at Sandringham. Hi 
introduced mottoes in the bathrooms, such as ‘Cleanliness is indeed next to godlin 

Then our lecturer mentioned L’Art Nouveau. The Austrian modernists of 
years ago paid a special visit to England to study the work of Sheraton, Manwa 
and Shearer; they based L’ Art Nouveau on the earlier English motifs brought 
light by Walter Crane. 

William Morris’s great efforts were also imitated and debased by various artist 
who referred to the earlier eighteenth century traditions. That very interes 
designer from Glasgow, Rennie Mackintosh, began his career by imitating / 
Nouveau. You have seen similar patterns of imitation in other countries 
fashion of tartans began in Paris after the Highland regiment had assiste 
driving the Germans out. While enjoying the patterns shown this aftern 
thought there is no finality; there never has been originality. Everything created 
by the human mind is the result of variation. That is why we have floral patterns 
such as the falling leaves, and conventions of birds such as the disconsolat 
pigeons which we have seen. The Italians of the Renaissance, together wit! 
French, evolved arabesque patternings and these lasted down to the time of 
brothers Adam. If we take a cross-section through England to-day and study 
shops we are confronted with lowered values 

I am sure we shall profit by this wonderful lecture of Sir Ernest Goodale’s. He | 
shown us the development of a most important aspect of furnishing. It was magnificent 
watching the fabrics as they came out of the box; let me advise you to spend « 
penny you can spare on fabrics. 

It is now my very pleasant duty, Sir Ernest, to convey to you the sincere tl 
of the Council of this Society and to ask the audience to join with me 


The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation, and the meeting then ended 
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LONDON EXHIBITIONS 


is not surprising that the Tate Gallery, whose adventurous policy in recent 

ears has brought it many more visitors than before the war, should come under 

fire from critics for various motives from time to time; and any irregularities in 

ministration, whatever steps may be taken to correct them, naturally intensify 

fire. One result of the sniping has been to focus attention on the Gallery's most 

recent acquisitions which—together with certain loan exhibitions—have been placed 
rooms on the right. 

No doubt Picasso’s Femme nue dans un fauteuil rouge, lately acquired from the 
Marlborough Fine Art Gallery for around £5,000, is the ‘important painting’ which, 
as Mr. Sutherland pointed out, might have been obtained earlier and more cheaply 
a charge, of course, to which any collector may expose himself who buys, at any 
given moment, a work by a fashionable master that has been in the market for years 
After 1930 Picasso experimented with decorative arrangements of the female body 
n a mode sometimes called his Stained Glass phase; and these experiments seem to 
culminate in this nude painted in 1932 with flexible and rhythmic contours akin to 
Matisse’s, but with a dual profile of male and female masks touching lip to lip 
entirely characteristic of Picasso. The singing colour of the picture makes its 
neighbours look positively dowdy, and indeed it may be considered a major work 
in a series of less consequence, no doubt, than the artist’s cubist period. Other 
acquisitions to be noticed are a recent formal painting of black bands, with a suggestion 
ff glowing light beyond them, by Pierre Soulages, and—doubtless much more to 
most peoples’ tastes—a charming little rocky beach scene by Renoir, very probably 
painted in Guernsey in 1883, a work which cannot, of course, be regarded as anything 
like a replacement of the important Courtauld Renoir sold by the Tate in 1944 

The loan collections now in the Gallery can hardly fail to satisfy very many visitors 
Mrs. A. E. Pleydell-Bouverie’s enchanting collection of paintings in the French 
Impressionist tradition reveals a taste for coast scenes and an alert eye for 
first-rate works by artists not in the front rank like Forain and Berthe Morisot 
The chief prize may well be Courbet’s oppressive and even ominous view of Ornans 
and its belfry, with its air of suspense and most subtle realization of the grey light 
hat envelopes the barrier of buildings and massive wall of rock beyond. It is 
interesting to remark how often Courbet announces a masterpiece with a sky far 
more atmospheric—as in this Vue d’Ornans—than the plain drop cloth with which 
he furnishes so many scenes, even though light and atmosphere may be delicately 
realized within the landscape itself. In the same collection Boudin’s painting of the 
beach at Trouville, despite the freer handling, comes close to Courbet’s manner, 
which is less surprising when it is remembered that Courbet was also painting on 
that shore in the same year 1865. Before leaving the Tate, the visitor should also see 
the exhibition, arranged by the Arts Council, of the late Charles Ginner’s paintings, 
prints and drawings testifying to his searching investigation of urban and landscape 
scenes, the gravity of his designs, and a subtle feeling for tone, light and atmosphere, 
exemplified most beautifully in his Flask Walk, Hampstead, painted in 1922. Laying 
mn his paint with mosaic touches, and modelling the ridged and wrinkled impasto 
as if it were plasticine, the Camden Town member was a craftsman blessed with 
individual vision and an aptitude for conveying the melancholy that descends wherever 
the metropolis is hushed as the country. 


A valuable service rendered by Agnew’s is their occasional exhibition of important 
loan collections; and now arranged in the upper room of their Bond Street premises 
; a selection, and a dazzling one, of 121 water-colour drawings from the Whitworth 
\rt Gallery, Manchester, shown in aid of that Gallery’s funds. Since its collection 
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comprises over 1,600 English drawings, the selection had to be rigorous ar 
contemporary works, the latest artist represented being Samuel Palmer, w! 
a screen with Blake, represented by his death-bed illustration The Ancient 
and other important drawings. The Turners range here from such early water- 
as the Girtinesque Norham Castle on the Tweed to a radiant vision of a sur 
wet sand, which it is thought may belong to the years 1820~30, thoug! 
actually suggests a later date; and sketches by Alexander Cozens, Gains! 
Constable, Cotman, and De Wint likewise show them excelling in a mediun 
more than any other, has won our native genius fame abroad 

A last word is due to another distinguished miscellany, this time of Frencl 
from Delacroix to Dufy, at the Lefévre Gallery. Degas’ celebrated little 
of Paul Valpincon, Utrillo’s Eglise de Campagne—a delicate harmony of b! 
cream—and the Renoir bronzes that include his Madame Renoir, at once s 
and robust, may perhaps be singled out from a collection that is, indeed, cons 
interesting. Not since the Coronation season has there been such a concentra 
masterpieces on loan in the West End; and, even as one writes, the works of a1 
Petworth House have arrived to enrich the rooms at Wildenstein’s 

NEVILI 

LEVERHULME EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 

The trustees of the Leverhulme Research Fund offer to British-born sul 
two scholarships of £600 per annum tenable for one year for advanced stu 
a centre of higher learning in any European country. Candidates should be bet 
the ages of 26 and 30 on 1st September, 1954 

No proposed subject of study will be excluded from consideration by the t1 
except modern languages, but preference will be given to candidates who inter 
study in the subjects normally grouped in arts faculties of universities. Candida 
must be resident in the United Kingdom and available for interview in Lor 


in May. The scholarships are tenable from 1st September next. Forms of applicat 
which may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss M. Branney, Leverhulme Res« 
Awards, 3/5 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4, must be returned by 31st March, 1954 


TOPHAM TROPHY, 1954 


A prize is once again offered this year by Tophams Ltd. for the design and exe« 
of a trophy to commemorate the annual Topham Trophy race at Aintree. This 
the first prize is £300, and there are also second and third prizes and ten honoura 
mentions. The trophy should illustrate a theme related to horse racing or jumping 
and designs may be submitted as completed works, sketch models or scale drawings 
The competition is open to all present and past students and members of the teaching 
staffs of colleges and schools of art in the British Isles. Details may be obtained fr 
The Organizer, Topham Trophy Competition, 34 Huskisson Street, Liverpool 


OBITUARY 
MR. DAVID MILNE 


We record with regret the death at the age of 77 of Mr. David Milne, C.I.E., w 
was for many years Economic Botanist to the Government of the Punjab. He join 
the Indian Agricultural Service in 1907 and while in its service he was responsib! 
for introducing into the province many new varieties of cottons, wheats, and ot! 
crops. He became Director of Agriculture in the Punjab in 1923. 

Posts which he subsequently held included that of Principal of the Lyallp 
Agricultural College and Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture at the University of t! 
Punjab. He was also a member of the Punjab Legislative Council, of the India: 
Central Cotton Committee, and of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Resear: 
India, from its inception in 1928 until he retired in 1933. 

He was elected a Life Fellow of the Society in 1918. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS 
ESTER PORCELAIN. By Franklin A. Barrett. Faber and Faber, 1953. 30s 

Somewhere between the aristocratic porcelains of Bow and Chelsea and the 

etarian bone pastes of Staffordshire stands the sumptuous bourgeois soapstone 

elain of Worcester. 

[he eighteenth century is notably the golden age of English taste. Even so, 
Worcester managed to achieve a remarkably high average standard of skill and 
artistry, and to maintain it over a longer period of time than perhaps any other 
eighteenth century porcelain factory. The utilitarian ends which Worcester porcelain 
was originally designed to serve did not prevent the production of elaborate decorative 
wares reflecting current ornamental fashions. The rococo and neo-classics of 
Worcester, however, were always tempered by good sense. 

Mr. Franklin Barrett, in a text of barely fifty pages, describes with remarkable 
fullness the gamut of styles produced by the Worcester factories, noting by the way 
the typical mannerisms of identified and still unnamed craftsmen, and the impact 
upon them of successive influences from the Far East—China and Japan—and the 
continent of Europe—Meissen and Sévres. Where necessary the characteristics 
f pastes, pigments, and processes are indicated. 

The soapstone paste of Worcester, capable of resisting ‘hot water without cracking 
and crazing . . . constituted a notable technical advance’ upon the ‘tender paste 
of Chelsea’ which ‘was apt to crack’, and this technical advance was matched by the 
application of decorative techniques in accord with its essentially utilitarian purpose. 
Painting in underglaze blue, which was extensively employed at Worcester, ‘enabled 
the wares to be sold at a low price’ and therefore in quantity. Transfer-printing 


extended this desirable end. The productions of the Worcester factory have therefore 
something of the same relationship to the industrial revolution as have Wedgwood’s 


ornamental and useful wares in the field of earthenware. 

Mr. Barrett devotes two of his eight brief chapters to ‘black and other enamel 
printing’ and underglaze decoration in blue, and he has much that is useful to say 
about styles and sources of decorations. 

The work of the outside decorators, notably James Giles, Jeffrey Hamet O’Neale 
and John Donaldson, is adequately dealt with but, in a work of so much conciseness, 
it is questionable whether the few identified Worcester figures really deserve a chapter 
to themselves. Mr. Barrett illustrates four, and none of them suggests that the 
Worcester modellers possessed plastic understanding of form or feeling for the 
sensuous quality of the paste. The interest of Worcester figures, judging by those 
which have so far been identified, is that of rarity rather than art. 

The entries in Mr. Barrett’s index indicate the range of his studies. Illustrations 
and text, in fact, bring together a wealth of lovely specimens and an expert com- 
mentary upon almost every type of Worcester porcelain. The colour plates are 
uniformly good, but some of the half-tone illustrations are too small to do justice 
to either shape, painting, or gilding: plate 78 for example, in which elaborately 
painted vases are reduced to less than three inches in height. 

The book is furnished with a chapter on marks illustrated with seventy-two 
line drawings, but the author is careful to point out that marks are easy to forge, 
and by no means, even when genuine, a certain guide to attribution or authenticity. 
Mr. Barrett says, ‘Recognized Worcester marks appear from time to time on the 
wares of other factories’ and conversely that ‘Worcester itself pirated the crossed 
swords of Meissen’ and imitated marks of other Continental factories. Mr. Barrett's 
notes, sketches and key will undoubtedly be found useful. 

A brief bibliography and an index complete this very worth-while book—one 
which fits admirably into Faber’s notable series of ceramic monographs. 

REGINALD G. HAGGAR 
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PORTRAIT WAXES: AN INTRODUCTION FOR COLLECTORS. By D. R. Reilly 
1953. 42s 


Mr. D. R. Reilly’s new book should be welcome to all collectors of port 
Apart from Silhouettes and Wax Portraits by E. S. Bolton, published in N 
in 1910, Die Kunst der Wachsarbeit, published in Linz in 1837 
on individual artists who were on the whole better known 
other than wax, plus, of course, the inevitable magazine articles, ther 
literature on the subject at all. Probably the only wax-modellers known 
to the uninitiated are the Tassies and John Flaxman. 

Portrait Waxes, although short, covers its subject quite adequately, ar 
numerous illustrations provides a unique record of the art’s development 
last four or five hundred years. Mr. Reilly quite rightly emphasizes the clos 
ship which the art has to miniature painting, and quotes examples of mir 
and silhouettists who worked also in wax. Certainly the art is intimate, like mir 
painting; it brings moreover a three-dimensional reality to the art of portr 
little. At its best it is superb, as in the portrait by Abraham Simon in Fig 
which has a quality so real that it seems to be a reflection in a convex mirror 
worst, one must admit that it is rather depressing. Curiously enough, it is 
is least wax-like that it is most impressive. 

Of all the examples shown in Mr. Reilly’s book probably the best ar 
successful are those by Isaac Gosset, which, although highly realistic port: 
nearer in spirit to the medallions of Wedgwood (incidentally, Gosset wor 
Wedgwood). In these the wax takes on a burnished quality, like 


, a few mo 
for their work 


fine porcela 


figures are cold, aloof, and serenely looking before them with an Olympian 

Some of the most fascinating of the waxes illustrated in this book are the 
groups, such as the magnificent Christ taken down from the Cross, attribut: 
less an artist than Michael Angelo; the baroque Alexander and Diogene 


unknown artist; and the convivial conversation-piece Tavern Group attribut 
Samuel Percy, and now in the London Museum. Few people can know that thi 
is capable of producing such complex groups, which are in many cases art 
equal to the finest work in more generally-known media 

It will be of interest to readers of this Journal to know that in 1801 Cat! 
Andras, a wax-modeller of outstanding ability, was, in addition to being app 
‘Modeller in Wax’ to Queen Charlotte, ‘awarded the “‘larger Silver Pallet 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce for he 
in wax of Princess Charlotte and Lord Nelson’. Mr. Reilly intersperses his 
with many such scraps of information, which not only adds to the pleasure of r 
it, but also points to the interest to be gained by the collector of waxes 

Mr. Reilly gives some good guides for identification to the collector, for exan 
the composition of waxes used by various modellers, and other points of techr 
He has also some interesting comments to make on the subject of framing, ig 
in addition some excellent general advice to the collector. Not the least valuable 
of the book is that in which the author describes how fakes may be detected 

Portrait Waxes also contains lists of continental and British public collections 
waxes and a short bibliography. Although it would have added considerably 
author’s labour, the value of the latter would have been infinitely enhance 
details of magazine articles had been included. As it is, several of the books ment 
have only the slightest connections with the art, which tends to give the bibliogr 
an unbalanced appearance. 

The book is excellently and attractively produced, and worth its price. It deser 
to achieve its author’s purpose—‘to stimulate interest in a branch of the arts and 
collecting which has, during the last century, received scant attention unwort 
of its many merits’. 


rn 
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SHORT NOTES ON OTHER BOOKS 


MONWEALTH UNIVERSITIES’ YEARBOOK. G. Bell & Sons, 1953. 

his is a comprehensive reference book of universities in the United Kingdom 
the Commonwealth, with a list of staff, statistics of students and a general index 
20,000 names. It gives all the information relevant to university admission and 
t-graduate awards. 


MONOGRAPHS FOR STUDENTS: THE MAGNETIC CIRCUIT and SOFT MAGNETIC MATERIALS 
USED IN INDUSTRY, by A. E. De Barr; FUNDAMENTALS OF THERMOMETRY and 
PRACTICAL THERMOMETRY, by }. A. Hall. Institute of Physics, 1953. 5s each 

These papers are the first four in the Institute of Physics’ new series for students. 

They are intended for general reading by students in courses for the Higher National 

Certificate in Applied Physics, or in the first two years of a degree course. 


COLOUR AND LIGHT AT WORK. By Robert I. Wilson. Seven Oaks Press, 1953. 255 

[he author, who is Art Director of the British Colour Council, has here recorded 
ind discussed the principles by which the use of colour and light should be regulated 
in factories and offices, and the results which may be expected from its proper 
employment. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN IVORIES. By Joseph Natanson. Alec Tiranti, 1953. 7s 6d 

The fifty-one carvings here reproduced extend from the fourth to the sixth 
centuries. They are discussed in a short introduction, which is followed by detailed 
notes on the provenance, style and meaning of each piece represented. 


FROM THE FJOURNAL OF 18454 


VOLUME Il. 3rd February, 1854, Supplement 


From the report of the opening remarks made by Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. as 
Chairman of the Conference on Strikes and Lock-Outs held by the Society on 
Monday, 30th January, 1854. 


Voluntary arbitration does not seem to have met generally in these matters with 
much success—indeed, not more than similarly unauthorised attempts to compose 
those almost endless feuds—I mean between man and wife. Under these circum- 
stances the Society of Arts thought it might tend to bring a speedier termination 
to this unfortunate state of things, if they were to invite those persons who best 
understand the question, and who are most interested in it, to a conference, where 
the arguments on both sides might be brought into friendly juxtaposition. . . . Now, 
in order to succeed, even in a condition so restricted as that proposed, it is necessary 
that parties who come forward on this occasion to take part in the discussion should 
possess two qualifications. One is that they should be of sufficient repute and standing 
with the communit- in order that their invitation may attract attention; and in the 
next place that they nay have so much of connection with the matters in hand that 
they would fall under the province of their consideration, without having pecuniary 
or material interests which might breed a suspicion that they had a bias on behalf 
of either party—either one way or the other. Now I know of no person or body of 
persons who fulfil these conditions more exactly than the Society of Arts,—not, 
be it remembered, a Society of persons, as some have imagined, banded together 
merely for the promotion of the fine arts. This may be the impression of people 
who know the Society only by its short title; but it is a Society for the encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. They have done the utmost'in their power, 
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and, as the public are aware, pretty successfully, to promote everything w! 
to the harmonious blending of these three great branches of our national 
But what is not so well known is this—they have introduced and discussed 
of a delicate kind affecting these three great interests of the country, wit] 
to those discussions the slightest political or party tinge. Now it was for thes: 
that the Society issued its invitation to you, and under the circumstanc: 
I have briefly stated you are assembled here to-day 


Some Activities of Other Societies and Organizations 


MEETINGS 
mon. 22 FEB. Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy 
Place \ 5.30 Acceptable Standards of 
Qualit in Sound Broadcast Transmission and 
Reception Discussion.) 

Geographical Society, Royal, S.W.7. 8.15 p.m. Prof 
KX. de B. Codrington Between the Oxus and the 
Indus 

Imperial Institute, South Kensington, S.W.7. 5.45 p.m 

Irvin Lovett Off the Beaten Track Back to the 

Mountains (New Zealand Alps) 

Petroleum, Institute of, 26 Portland Place, W.1 

».30 p.m. R. K. Dickie and C. M. Adcock: O 

Production in the Nottinghamshire Oilfields 


23 res. Chadwick Trust, at the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, 90 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1 
61 M. H. Thomas Modular Co-ordination in 

the Building Industry 
Civil Engineers, Institution of, Great George Street 

S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. N. J. Nicholls and I. M. Campbell 

Railway Ciwwil Engineering Practice in the United 





Engineers, Institution of, Savoy Place 
p.m. H. Diggle and E. R. Hartill 
plications of the Electrolytic Tank t 
Engineering Design Problems 
International Affairs, Royal Institute of, Chatham 
House, S.W.1. 1.30 p.m. Prof. G. C. Allen : Western 
Enterprise in the Far East 
Manchester Geographical Society 16 St. Mary's 
Parsonage, Manchester, 3. 6.36 p.m. B. P. Uvarov 
The Locust Problem 


Wood Education Society, at the Royal Society of 
Arts, W.C.2. 7 p.m. J. G. Martindale The Scottish 
Woollen Industry 


wep. 24 Fes. British Foundrymen, Institute of, at the 

Waldorf Hotel, W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. J. M. Langham 
Propeller Manufacture 

British Kinematograph Society, at G.B. Theatre, 
Wardour Street, W.1. 7.15 p.m. T. M. C. Lance 
Micro Wave Transmissions to Cinemas 

Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7 
6.15 p.m. Charles Oman: The Roval Plate from 
Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle 


Tuurs. 25 res. Engineers, Society of, 17 Victoria Street 
S.W.1. 6 p.m. F. W. Davies: Gaseous Discharge 
Lighting 


Fri. 26 res. Mechanical Engineers, Institution of, 
Storey’s Gate, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. Sir Christopher 
Hinton : Atomic Energy Reactors 


Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, S.E.23 
C. Betts: Some Aspects of Aquarium 


maR. Engineers, Society of, at the Geological 
Society, Burlington House, W.1. 5.30 p.m. C 
Young : Progress in Petroleum Refining 


tugs. 2 mar. Anthropological Institute, Royal, at the 
Royal Society of Arts, W.C.2. 2.30 p.m. Man in 
Britain ; Aspects of Anthropological Study. Dr. J. A 
Fraser Roberts : Some Aspects of Blood Group Studies 
in Britain 
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